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The study vas motivated by 2 concerns: (1) a large 
proportion jf offenses that are committed both by juveniles and 
adults are never reported or officially recorded; and (2) without 
detailed information concerning the delinquent acts committed by 
non-Indian youths in the Wind River Reservation area of Hyoming it is 
impossible to ascertain whether or not the delinquency involveient of 
American Indian youths is high compared to other youths living in the 
same general area. Therefore, a self** report questionnaire on 
delinquent acts, alcohol use, and druq use was developed during the 
spring of 1972 and administered to 9th**12th grade students at Lander 
Valley High School and Wind River High School. The findings were 
based on a sample of 355 white males and 315 females; 68 Indian males 
and 62 females. There was little overall difference in the 
delinquency involvement of Indian and Anglo males*'-with the notable 
exception that Indians were more involved than Anglos in offenses 
centering around the school. Compared to Anglos, a significantly 
higher portion of both male and female Indian youths had doubts about 
whether or not they would complete high school, did not plan tc 
attend college, felt that they were not as smart as their peers, 
received lower grades in school, and had dropped out of school. With 
respect to illegal drug use, a higher porportion of Indian than Anglo 
males had used drugs, other than marijuana, and a higher proportion 
of Indian than Anglo females had smoked marijuana. The fequency of 
various delinquent acts were presented in tabular form. (FF) 
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CHAPTER I 
IHTRODUCTIOlt AND 3ACKGR0UND 



In the spring of 1971 The Joint Business Council of the 
Shoshone and Arapahoe Tribes of the Wind River Indian Reser- 
vation approached the Department of Sociology at the University 
of Wyoming concerning the possibility of conducting a study 
of the magnitude and dimensions of the delinquency problem 
on the Reservation. With funding from The Joint Business 
Council, the Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention 
Administration of the United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare and the University of Wyoming this 
study was initiated during the summer of 1971. In August 
1972 a report. Planning Project in Juvenile Delinquency: 
Prevention and Control of Delinquency among Indian Youth in 
Wyoming , was completed. This report was based on data obtained 
from the records of the Court of Indian Offenses, the Tribal 
Police, the Juvenile Officer on the Reservation, the River ton 
Police Department, the Lander Police Department and the Fre- 
mont County Sheriff's Department. 

The findings of this study indicated that for fiscal 
years 1967 through 1971 there were about 12 Court of Indian 
Offenses appearances per year for each 100 Indian Youth on 
the Reservation aged 10 through 17. Nationally, in recent 
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years, there have been about 2.5 court appearances per year for 
youth in this age range. Thus the Reservation rate is nearly 
five times the national average. In addition, several Reservation 
youth were arrested each year by the Lander and Riverton Police 
Departments, the Fremont County Sheriff's Department, and no 
doubt by other law enforcement agencies elsewhere. Further- 
more, it was found that during fiscal year 1971, 77 Indian 
youth had an official contact wiv:h the Juvenile Officer on 
the Reservation but were not referred to the Court of Indian 
Offenses for disposition. 

As a part of this study a cohort of youth born between 
July 1,1952 and June 30, 1953, and who therefore turned 18 
years of age sometime during fiscal year 1971, was also inves-= 
tigated* This cohort included 15 Shoshone males, 20 Shoshone 
females, 48 Arapahoe males and 49 Arapahoe females. Of these 
Shoshone youth, 40.0% of the males and 35.0% of the females 
appear in the Juvenile Officer's records at least once on a 
delinquency^ charge. The six males who appear in the Juvenile 
Officer* s records had 13 official contacts; they were charged 
with a total of 19 delinquent acts; and, they appeared in 
Court on nine occasions. The seven males who appear in the 
Juvenile Officer's records had 14 official contacts, were 
V charged with 19 delinquent acts, and appeared in Court on 
nine occasions. 

Among Arapahoe youth in this cohort, 50.0% of the males 
and 34.7% of the females appear in the Juvenile Officer's 
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records charged with at least one offense. The 24 males who 
appear in the Juvenile Officer's records had 72 official con-* 
tacts, v/ere charged with a total of 112 .offenses, and appeared 
in Court on 52 occasions. The 17 fema/es who appear in the 
Juvenile Officer's records had 42 official contacts, were 
charged with a total of 55 offenses, and appeared in Court 33 
times. 

Only a small proportion of==the charges against these youth 
were for what are usually considered to be serious offenses, 
such as Assault, Assault and Battery, Auto Theft or Breaking 
and Entering. On the other hand, a large proportion of the 
charges were for offenses peculiar to juveniles — acts which 
would not be considered offenses if committed by adults (Minor 
in Possession, Curfew Violation, Runaway, Wayward, Delinquent 
Child, etc.). A large percentage of the charges were for 
alcohol related offenses. In the Court of Indian Offenses 
sample for fiscal years 1967 through 1971, 28.6% of the charges 
against males and 24.6% of those against females were for 
alcohol related offenses (Minor in Possession, Public Intox-- 
ication, or Driving Under the Influence of Alcohol) . In the 
1971 fiscal year sample of Juvenile Officer cases not referred 
to the Court of Indian Offenses for disposition, 50.1% of the 
charges against males and 34 o 8% of those against females were 
for alcohol related offenses. And, of the charges against 
the cohort who turned 18 years of age sometime during fiscal 
year 1971, 35.9% of those against males and 23.0% of those 
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against females during the course of the entire period when 
they were under the jurisdiction of the Court of Indian Offenses 
sitting as a Juvenile Court were for alcohol related offenses* 

On the surface, then, it appears that Wind River Indian 
Reservation youth have a relatively high delinquency rate 
involving predominatly minor offenses and alcohol related 
offenses. 

The Present Study 

The present study was motivated by two principal concerns. 
First, a large proportion of offenses that are committed both by 
juveniles and adults are never reported or officially recorded. 
Therefore r they do not appear in the records of any official 
agency. In addition r only about one in five offenses known 
to the police is cleared through arrest (FBIr 1972s 104); and 
it is only when an offense is cleared through arrest that any 
of the characteristics of the offender are known — such as 
ager sexr racer etc. Those offenses which are recorded in 
official records r andlthose i/hich are cleared through arrest, 
reflect not only the incidence of criminal or delinquent 
behavior in a population but also the manner in which the law 
is administered. Thus, according to Richard Quinney, ".,.the 
meaning of criminal statistics is clears They represent the 
nature and extent of crime recognized in any given society or 
jurisdiction at any particular time (1970:123)." Therefore, 
it is probable that numerous offenses committed by both Indian 
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and non-Indian youth are never #flficlally recorded because 
they are never discovered^ or reported if discovered; or 
officially recorded if reported; or cleared through arrest if 
recorded • 

Second, without detailed information concerning the 
delinquent acts committed by non-Indian youth in the Reservation 
area it is impossible to ascertain whether or not the delin- 
quency involvement of Indian youth is high compared to other 
youth living in the same general area. 

In order to deal with these problems a self-report type 
questionnaire concerning delinquent acts# alcohol use and drug 
use was developed during the spring of 1972 and administered 
to ninth through twelfth grade students at Lander Valley High 
School and Wind River High School in early May of that year.* 
The data obtained were coded/ punched onto electronic data 
processing cards ^ and then transferred to tape for computer 
tabulation and analysis. 

As presented in this report, the findings are based on a 
sample that includes 355 white males , 315 white females, 68 
Indian males and 62 Indian females. Questionnaires were also 
completed by 47 other students. Four students did not complete 
the question concerniag race on the questionnaire and have 
therefore been eliminated from the tabulations and analysis. 

*This questionnaire is reproduced in Appendix A of this 
report. 
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In addition, 31 Mexican*American students, 2 Black students, 
3 Oriental students, and 8 "Other'* students have not been 
included in the' tabulations and analysis. These students were 
not included in the report in order to make possible a tighter 
control over the race variable. The cultural backgrounds and 
life experiences of riexican-American, Black, Oriental and 
"Other" students are likely to differ from those of whites and 
Indians, Elimination of these students from the analysis thus 
provides a more accurate comparison of the delinquency involve 
ment of minority group Indian youth with that of dominant 
group white youth. 
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CHAPTER II 
PREVIOUS RESEARCH ON INDIAN DELINQUENCY 

There is a vast literature on juvenile delinquency « Review 
of publications in this area reveals, however, that very little 
research has been conducted on delinquency among American Indian 
youth. The majority of studies that do contain some information 
concerning Indian delinquency focus primarily on adult Indian 
criminal behavior, usually emphasizing the relationship between 
alcohol use and Indian criminality. 

Utilizing data from the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Unifoirm Crime Reports , Stewart computed Indian crime rates and 
concluded: "Nationally the Indian rate for all types of arrests 
is nearly three times that of Negroes and eight times that of 
whites (1964:61) If only alcohol-related arrests are considered 
the Indian arrest rate is "twelve times greater than the national 
average and over five times that of Negroes (Stevrart, 1964:61)." 
Stewart also presented some findings concerning Indian juvenile 
delinquency based on data for certain states and tribes* He 
pointed out that in 1955 the Indian population of South Dakota 
was five percent of the total population of the state, but "in 
the state training school approximately 25 percent of the boys 
and approximately 50 percent of the girls are Indians (1964:62) " 
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In addition # he noted that among various tribes located in the 
Southwest alcohol was involved in between 51 and 80 percent of 
juvenile offense cases. 

Reasons (1972) also used F. B. I. Uniform Crime Reports 
data in his study of Indian crime and delinquency covering the 
years 1950 through 1969. In general, his findings support 
Stewart's conclusions. "Native Americans consistently have an 
arrest rate approximately three times that of blacks and ten 
times that of whites. (1972:81)." Ifhen he examined drinking- 
related offenses (drunkenness, driving while under the influence 
of alcohol, and liquor lav/ violations) he found a much greater 
difference in rates between Indians and other racial groups. 
••The Native American arrest rate is generally eight times that 
of blacks and over twenty times that of whites... (1972:81)." 
For non-drinking related offenses he found that the Indian rate 
is four times higher than the white rate while the black rate 
is five times higher than the white rate. 

The few publications that deal specifically with juvenile 
delinquency among Indians have also found higher arrest rates 
for Indian than white youth. The 1956 United States Senate 
hearings on juvenile delinquency provide a variety of information. 
Host officials of the reservations included in the study thought 
delinquency was increasing among Indian youth. This impression 
was difficult to document, however, because most reservations 
lacked facilities to handle any but the most serious crimes. 
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In the few instances where data were available increases in the 
arrest rate from one year to another were apparent^ • Often 
these rates were well above the rates for white juveniles in 
nearby comniinities. 

Zn 1967 another Senate hearing was conducted into the 
problems of juvenile delinquency among youth from the Pine 
Ridge Reservation in South Dakota* The report divided offenses 
committed by Zndiem juveniles into three categories based on 
the seriousness of the offense* The first category, petty 
offenses, included curfew violations, truancy, leaving boarding 
school without permission and driving without a licence. The 
second category, low misdemeanors, included disorderly conduct, 
theft, liquor violations, malicious mischief and reckless 
driving. The last category, high misdemeanors, also included 
felonies because such offenses were very rare. Specific offenses 
included in this category were assault and battery, driving while 
under the influence of alcohol, burglary, escape, resisting arrest 
and assault with a dangerous weapon* Forty-four percent of all 
offenses fell into the first category, 47 percent into the 
second category, and only 9 percent were in the third category. 

Several other points can also be derived from the findings 
of the 1967 U. S. Senate hearings. The majority of offenses 
were not serious delinquent acts. Males began committing offenses 
at an earlier age than females; and, male offenders outnumbered 
female offenders at every age level, although in the late teens 
females began to close the gap. From ages ten through fourteen 
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£«mal«s accounted for approxiaatoly ona out of four offansaa. 
Batwaan agaa f If taan %nd aavantaan tha f amala proportion of 
offanaaa incraaaad to approxlnataly two out of five. In the 
aixtean-aeventaen age group* about 25 percent of all Indian 
femalea and 37 percent of all Indian nalea were arreated for 
commiting delinquent acta. Mo data concerning the delinquency 
involvoaent of white youth in nearly conmunitiea %rere provided » 
but it ia nevertheleaa apparent that a aubatantial proportion 
of the Indian youth atudied %rere involved in the conmission of 
delinquent acta. 

Bieplcmationa of Indian Delinquency 

Reaaona (1972 t 323) han sugqoated four factora which aeero 
to be related to Indian crime and delinquency: economic atatus, 
anoroia, cultural conflict and drinking. In general, Indians 
are diaproportionately concentrated toward the bottom of the 
aocioeconomic hierarchy. Their aocioeconomic status is related 
to anomie. Lack of adequate resourcea liraita their access to 
legitimate meana through which to obtain culturally induced 
goals and aspirations. Reatricted in acceaa to legitimate 
opportunities, the Indian frequently finds himself in the 
position of either having to give up his goals or having to 
turn to illegitimate meana to obtain them. 

Mitti raapeot to culture conflict. Reasons notes that the 
law generally reflects the norms of the dominant white society. 
Indians, however, have a cultural heritage which reflects 
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different attitudes toward crime and punishment than those that 
are expressed in the dominant society. For example, when a law 
was broken, Indians frequently relied on restitution rather than 
punishment. In addition, many Indian societies were basically 
communal, with little personal property. Norms prohibited any 
great accumulation of personal wealth. Giving and sharing were 
common. Respect for personal property and the related laws 
governing it does not, therefore, have a long tradition among 
most Indians (Rif fenburgh: 1964). Because strong norms against 
certain illegal activities are lacking in many Indian cultures, 
certain criminal activities therefore tend to occur more 
frequently among Indians than non-Indians. 

Rif fenburgh (1964:40) also sees the conflict of cultural 
norms which exists between the Indian society and the dominant 
white society as a primary contribution to delinquency. These 
conflicts hinder the Indian's adjustment to the demands of the 
dominant culture. Frustration produced by these conflicts is 
sometimes expressed in deviant acts. One example of this conflict 
is the attitude toward competition. In many Indian societies 
it is considered to be in poor taste to excell over one's 
neighbors too often. Having been reared under this type of 
normative system, the Indian has considerable difficulty in 
understanding the success drives and goals which the schools 
and other agencies of the dominant society attempt to impose 
upon him. Failure to learn to compete successfully often leads 
to failure in school and frustration. Delinquency provides an 
outlet for these frustrations (Rif fenburgh, 1964:41). 
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In her study of the Fort Hall Reservation, Minnis (1972) 
attrii^uted the high delinquency rate there to four factors. 
She pointed out that frequently the prejudicial attitudes of 
the inhabitants of communities near the Reservation resulted 
in differential treatment of Indians arrested in those towns. 
The conflict between Indian and white culture contributed to 
attitudes of suspicion and misunderstanding. Another factor 
has to do with the family. Indian parents, and particularly 
those with little education, tend to be more permissive toward 
their children than is usual among whites in the United States. 
Among other things, the children are not encouraged to set 
high goals for themselves, because the value of education is 
not perceived. 

The third and fourth factors discussed by Minnis are closely 
related. The population structure of the tribe is such that 
the bulk of the population is concentrated in the younger age 
groups. Few adult Indian t^omen work outside of the home, so 
the adult males, who constitute only about 25% of the population, 
must provide virtually all of the group's support. Economic 
conditions on the reservation are poor. Jobs are scarce, and 
those jobs available are frequently part-time or seasonal. In 
addition, because most of the males are unskilled, the jobs 
they are able to obtain are usually low-paying. The combination 
of a small proportion of the population attempting to support 
a larger proportion of the population and the little money that 
those v;ho work earn results in a very lov; standard of living. 
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Minnis feels that the resulting poverty provides a breeding 
ground for delinquency {1972s334). 

Dozier (1954) indicates that while alcohol nay be a 
triggering factor for much Indian crimes its use may be explained 
historically iti terms of the destruction of much of Indian 
culture f wardship f and Federal prohibition. 

When white men began conquering the Indians, they attempted 
to impose their cultural norms on them. The Indian male, who 
once proved his worth through warfare and hunting, was no longer 
able to follov; these pursuits. Placed on reservations where 
game was limited and warfare prohibited, the Indian male lost 
much of .his self-esteem. Under the wardship concept the Indian 
became dependent upon the federal government for nearly every- 
thing. Food and clothing were sent to the reservations and 
then rationed to each Indian by the agent in charge. Also, 
Indians could not control their own land. Thus, the wardship 

program placed Indians in a peculiar status. They were forced 

. ■} - 

to obey the federal government and perceive it as the provider, 
but they were denied the right to participate in decisions 
affecting them. Indians were not considered to be citizens of 
the United States and had no voting rights. 

Even after the wardship policy was abolished. Federal 
probitition of alcohol comsumption by Indians continued. For 
Indians this attempt to save them from the effects of alcohol 
was yet another indication that the government did not view 
them capable of mnking their own decisions. Because alcohol 
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was prohibited for so long, the Indian has had little opportunity 
to learn the drinking patterns associated with social rather than 
binge drinking (Dozier: 1964) • 

Finally, it should be noted that American Indians share 
problems similar to those faced by other minority groups. 
They often experience prejudice and discrimination in their 
dealings V7ith the dominant society. Often they must cope with 
the negative influences of poverty, childhood deprivation, 
broken homes, and other factors which have frequently been 
found to be related to delinquency and other social problems 
(Riffenburgh, 1964) . 
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CHAPTER III 

INDIATJ AND ANGLO DELINQUENCY: A PRELIMINARY COIVIPARISON 

This chapter presents a preliminary comparison of Indian and 
Anglo delinquency controlling only for sex. Additional controls 
will be introduced later. The term Angio is used rather than 
non'-'Indian since all Mexican American students as well as all 
non-Caucasian students included in the sample have been eliminated 
from the analysis for reasons previously cited. 

The self-report questionnaire contained items dealing with 
a variety of delinquent acts as well as questions concerning 
alcohol and drug use. T\70 drug items, tV70 alcohol items and 
25 other delinquency items are analyzed in this chapter. The 
delinquency items range from acts that constitute felonies under 
Wyoming lav; to those that are relatively minor and are unlikely 
to result in an adjudication of delinquency unless engaged 
in repeatedly or as a part of a pattern of more seriously 
delinquent behavior. Also analyzed here are responses to two 
questions asking whether the individual had ever been convicted 
of a traffic offense other than a parking offense and whether 
the individual had ever been convicted of an offense other than 
a traffic offense. 

Table 1 presents the proportion of Anglo and Indian males 
and females who indicated that they had committed each of the 
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above acts during the past year. There is a significant difference 
between Anglo and Indian males for seven of the twenty-nine 
offenses.* 

A significantly higher proportion of Anglo than Indian males 
made anonymous telephone calls and drank an alcoholic beverage 
when a parent or guardian was not present. A significantly higher 
proportion of Indian than Anglo males were truant, skipped 
school, took things from desks or lockers at school, beat up 
someone and used drugs other than marijuana for kicks or pleasure. 
Truancy here, and throughout this report, refers to an unexcused 
absence form school for an entire school day while skipped school 
refers to coming to school but leaving without an excuse at some 
time during the day. In considering these findings it should be 
noted that, contrary to what might have been expected, a higher 
proportion of Anglo than Indian males indicated that they had 
drunk an alocholic beverage v;hen parents or guardians were absent; 
and, three of the five offenses committed by a higher proportion 
of Indian than Anglo males involve the school. 

There is a significant difference between Anglo and Indian 
females for 16 of the 29 items. In every c^se a significantly 
higher proportion of Indian than Anglo females indicated having 
committed the offense during the past year. These offenses are: 
truancy, skipped school, signed someone else's name to a school 
excuse, ran away from home, let air out of tires, broke windows, 

^Significance determined through the difference of proportions 
test. 
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broke down clotheslines ^ etc., put paint on something where it 
didn't belong, took things from desks or lockers at school^ 
took things worth under $2, took things worth between $2 and 
$50, took things worth over $50, drove a car xg'ithout a license 
or permit, fought, beat up someone, and smoked marijuana. Thus, 
a significantly higher proportion of both Indian males and females 
were truant, skipped school, took things from desks or lockers 
at school and beat up someone. And, while a higher proportion 
of Indian than Anglo males used some drug other than marijuana 
a higher proportion of Indian than Anglo females smoked marijuana. 
In addition, a significantly higher Proportion of Indian than 
Anglo females were involved in running away from home and a 
variety of other offenses involving the school, vandalism, theft 
and fighting. 

Tables 2 and 3 present these same offenses by race, sex 
and frequency of commisaiori enuring the past year. Examination 
of Table 2 reveals a significant difference between Anglo and 
Indian males in the frequency of commission of six of these acts.* 
As above, Anglo males were found to drink while parents or 
guardians v;ere absent and to make anonymous telephone calls 
significantly more frequently than Indian males. And, Indian 
males were found to engage in truancy, skipping school, taking 
things from desks or lockers at school and beating someone up 
more frequently than Anglo males. The only difference betv/een 
these more detailed findings and those presented in Table 1 is 
that when frequency of commission of the act is considered there 
♦Significance determined through the use of Chi Square. 
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is no significant difference between Anglo and Indian males in 
the use of druqs other than marijuana. 

Examination of Table 3 reveals a significant difference 
between Anglo and Indian females in the frequency of commission 
of 18 of the 29 offenses. As in the above analysis, the following 
offenses were found to be committed significantly more frequently 
by Indian than Anglo females: truancy , skipped school, signed 
someone else's name to a school excuse r ran away from home, let 
air out of tires, broke v/indows, broke down clotheslines, etc., 
put paint on something where it didn't belong, took things from 
desks or lockers at school, took things worth xmder $2, took 
things worth between $2 and $50, took things worth over $50, 
fought, beat up someone, and smoked marijuana. In addition, 
Indian females indicated that they more frequently disobeyed 
teachers or other school officials, drank while parents or 
guardians v;ere absent and broke street lights. When frequency 
of commission of the offenses is considered, rather than simply 
whether or not the offense was committed during the past year, 
the difference between Indian and Anglo females is not significant 
for driving a car without a license or permit. Thus, from this 
analysis it is clear that not only does a higher proportion of 
Indian than Anglo females commit a number of offenses involving 
running away from home, the school, vandalisnv theft and fighting 
but they also tend to commit these offenses more frequently than 
do Anglo females; and, Indian females also tend to drink alcoholic 
beverages in the absence of parents or guardians more frequently 
than Anglo females. 
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Convictions 

Table 4 presents data concerning convictions for traffic 
offenses other than parking violations and offenses other than 
traffic offenses. Differences between Anglo and Indian males 
are not statistically significant for either type of offense. 
Differences between Anglo and Indian females are^ however , signif- 
icant for both types of offenses. A significantly higher propor- 
tion of Anglo than Indian females have been convicted of a traffic 
offense other than a parking violation while a significantly 
higher proportion of Indian than Anglo females have been con- 
victed of an offense other than a traffic offense. 

Conclusion 

The data presented in this chapter indicate that except 
for certain offenses involving the school there is little 
difference in the reported delinquency involvement of Indian 
and Anglo males. Thus^ to the degree that the Indian male is 
more delinquent that the Anglo male the offenses involved are 
relatively minor and seem to point primarily to greater problems 
in relation to the school. The situation is, however ^ very 
different for females. A higher percentage of Anglo than Indian 
females have been convicted of traffic offenses other than 
parking violations. Butf a higher proportion of Indian than 
Anglo females have been convicted of an offense other than a 
traffic offense; and, Indian females are more frequently involved 
in running away from home, drinking alcoholic beverages in the 
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absence of parents or guardians, and a variety of offenses cen*- 
tering around the school, vandalism, theft and fighting. Thus, 
although the Indian male appears, on the average, to be only 
slightly more - delinquent than the Anglo male, there is little 
doubt that the Indian female is considerably more delinquent, 
on the average, than the Anglo female. 

The analysis in this chapter has focused on a comparison of 
Indian and Anglo delinquency controlling for sex. Differences 
in Indian and Anglo delinquency involvement have been emphasized. 
Examination of the data presented here show, however, that a 
high proportion of both Indian and Anglo youth of both sexes have 
frequently engaged in numerous types of acts that could, under 
V7yoming statutes, be defined as delinquency* Some of these 
types of acts are relatively minor and would not be considered 
to constitute crimes if committed by an adult. On the other 
hand, perhaps a surprising number of youth admit having committed 
acts that are misdemeanors under Wyoming law, and many have 
committed acts that constitute felonies — such as grand larceny. 
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CHAPTER IV 
SOCIAL CLASS AND DELINQUENCY 

This chapter explores the relationship between social class 
and delinquency. The basic question to be considered is whether 
or not differences that have been found betv/een Anglos and Indians 
with respect to delinquency involvement are due to differences in 
social class distribution. 

The relationship between social class and delinquency has been 
a matter of long and continuing debate. Numerous studies have 
found an inverse relationship between social class and delinquency, 
and several theorists have attempted to explain this relationship. 
For example, niller holds that "lower class culture is a distinctive 
tradition many centuries old v/ith an integrity of its own. (1958; 19)." 
Furthermore, he holds that: "The lower class way of life... is 
characterized by a set of focal concerns — areas or issues which 
command widespread and persistent attention and a high degree of 
emotional involvement (1958:6). These focal concerns include 
"trouble," "toughness," "smartness," "excitement," "fate," "auton- 
omy," "belonging," and "status." According to Wilier (1958:18): 

1. Following cultural practices which comprise essential 
elements of the total life pattern of lower class culture 
automatically violates certain legal norms. 

2. In instances where alternate avenues to similar objectives 
are available, the non-lav7-abi4ing avenue frequently 
provides a relatively greater and more immediate return 
for a relatively smaller investment of energy. 
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3. The ••aemande<rii(^ponse to certain situations recurrently 
engendered within loxver class culture involves the com- 
mission of illegal acts. 

Glaser (1971) has pointed out that the lov/er class environment 
encompasses conditions which are not conducive to the learning of 
conforming behavior. Among these conditions are run-dovm homes in 
over-crowded neighborhoods ^ inadequate food and medical care, family 
disorganization, deprivation, and high visibility of certain types 
of criminal activities such as drug pushing, prostitution and graft. 

Much earlier Shaw emphasized that many slum youth are in essence 

recruited into criminal activities through intimate association with 

older offenders. This is exemplified in the following quotation 

from his book The Jack-Roller (1930^54). 

Stealing in the neighborhood was a common practice among 
the children and approved of by the parents. T^henever the 
boys got together they talked about robbing and made more 
plans for stealing. I hardly knew any boys who did not go 
robbing. The little fellows went in for petty stealing, 
breaking into freight cars, and stealing junk. The older 
guys did big jobs like stick-ups, burglary, and stealing 
autos. The little fellows admired the "big shots" and 
longed for the day when they could get into the big racket. 
Fellows who had "done time" were the big shots and looked 
up to and gave the little fellows tips on how to get by 
and pull off big jobs. 

In developing his anomie theory of deviant behavior, Robert 
Merton concluded thats "...it appears from our analysis that the 
greatest pressures toward deviation are exerted upon the lower 
strata. Cases in point permit us to detect the sociological mechan-* 
isms involved in producing these pressures. Several researches have 
shown that specialized areas of vice and crime constitute a "normal" 
response to a situation where the cultural emphasis upon pecuniary 
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success has been absorbed, but where there is little access to 

conventional and legitimate means for becoming successful... Despite 

our persisting open-class-ideology, advance toward the success goal 

is relatively rare and notably difficult for those armed with little 

fomal education and few economic resources. The dominant pressure 

leads toward the gradual attenuation of legitimate ^ but by and 

large ineffectual, strivings and the increasing use of illegitimate, 

but more or less effective, expedients (1968:199-200) e" 

In the development of their differential opportunity theory 

Cloward and Ohlin (1960) also imply that higher rates of crime and 

delinquency should be found among the lower than the middle and upper 

classes. They emphasize that: 

We believe that each individual occupies a position in both 
legitimate and illegitimate opportunity structures. This is 
a new way of defining tne situation. The theory of anomie 
views the individual primarily in terms of the legitimate 
opportunity structure. It poses questions regarding differ- 
entials in access to legitimate routes to success-goals; at 
the same time it assumes either that illegitimate avenues to 
success-goals are freely available or that differentials in 
their availability are of little significance. . .The cultural- 
transmission and the differential-association tradition, on 
the other hand, assume that access to illegitimate means is 
variable, but it does not recognize the significance of 
comparable differentials in access to legitimate means... 
The concept of differential opportunity structures permits 
us to uaite the theory of anomie, which recognizes the concept 
of differentials in access to legitimate means, and the 
"Chicago tradition," in which the concept of differentials 
in access to illegitimate means is implicit. We can now look 
at the individual, not simply in relation to one or the 
other system of means, but in relation to both legitimate 
and illegitimate systems. (1960:150-151) 

The obvious implication of differential opportunity theory is 
that while there tends to be a direct relationship between social 
class and access to legitimate opportunity structures there is an 
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inverse relationship between social class and access to various 
illegitimate opportunities; and^ as a consequence one should cxpec 
expect to find higher rates of involvement in illegitimate activ- 
ities among persons toward the bottom of the class hierarchy. 

Finally, in a recent study of lower-class conventional 
criminals Casper (1972:148-149) has noted that: 

The men interviewed have by and large "accepted" the norms 
implicit in the criminal lav;. But they have not "internal- 
ized" them. This is a somewhat subtle distinction, but I 
think it is crucial to understanding their relationship to 
the law and the reasons that they broke it. "Internalizing" 
a norm can be conceptualized as involving four steps: (1) 
acknowledging that the norm exists and understanding what 
behavior is prescribed or proscribed; (2) acknowledging the 
authoritativeness of the norm: accepting that it ought to 
be followed (such acceptance may be the product of a variety 
of factors: of a sense that the behavior prescribed enjoys 
a moral status, of an instrumental calculation that following 
a norm will provide benefits to the person by maintaining 
his property or protecting himself; of knowledge that 
failure to obey the norm will produce punishment that makes 
disobedience not worthwhile); (3) developing feelings of 
virtue (or self-worth) v/hen one engages in conduct in con- 
formity with the norm and guilt (negative feelings about 
oneself) when one violates the norm. (4) As a consequence 
of the first three steps, a norm is internalized when a 
person has a basic predisposition to behave in ways that are 
congruent with the norm. Only in extraordinary circximstances 
will the person consider violating the norm... The men I 
interviewed have not, by and large, internalized these 
norms. They have achieved the first two steps, but not 
the third or fourth. 

Thus, because of incomplete internalization of norms, including 

legal norms, the violation of norms by lower class persons appears 

to be more probable than their violation by higher statu.s persons- 

particularly under conditions of inadequate access to legitimate 

means of attaining culturally induced goals or aspirations. 
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Race/ Class and Delinquency 

As is apparent from Table 5 the Indian youth included in this 
study are disproportionately concentrated in the lower class , are 
somewhat underrepresented in the working class , and are distinctly 
underrepresented in the middle class,* Thus, it is possible that 
some of the differences that have been found in Indian and Anglo 
delinquency involvement are due to their differential social class 
disitribution. 

Tables 6, 1 9 and 8 present the percentage of Indian and Anglo 
youth who indicated that they had committed various delinquent 
acts during the past year by social class and sex. The data 
presented in these tables should be interpreted with caution 
because of the small number of persons ^ particularly Indians ^ in 
most of the categories. Had the number of persons in the sample 
been larger many of the differences not found to be significantly 
different in this analysis would no doubt be significant.** 

Middle-Class Males 

A significant difference between Indian and Anglo males was 
found for only tv/o of the items — took a car without the owner's 
permission and AxSedTdirags other than marijuana* In. both caaas a 
higher proportion of Indian than Anglo males indicated having 
committed the act during the past year. 

*Social Class was determined through the use of August Hoilings- 
head's Two Factor Index of Social Position, New Haven: 1957, 
Classes 1^ II and III have been combined as "middle class" here 
because of the small number of persons in Classes I and II, Class 
IV is working class, and Class V is lower class, 

**Significance determined through the difference of proportions 
test. 
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Table 5 

Distribution of Respondents by Race and Social Class 



Anglo Indian 

Social Class # % | % — 

Middle Class 256 38.7 21 16.7 

Working Class 356 53.8 61 48.4 

Lower Class 50 7.6 44 34.9 

Totals 662 100*1 126 100.0 
= 81.62, 2df, p<.001 
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Middle-Class Females 

A significant difference between Indian and Anglo females was 
found for nine of the items. A significantly higher proportion of 
Anglo than Indian females defied parents to their face, while a 
higher proportion of Indian females were involved in truancy, letting 
air out of tires, breaking doi^m clotheslines, etc., breaking street 
lights, taking things worth under $2, beating up someone and using 
drugs other than marijuana. 

Working-class Males 

A significant difference between Indian and Anglo working-class 
males was found for only three of the items — truancy, took things 
from desks or lockers at school, and drove a car while intoxicated. 
In each case a higher proportion of Indian than Anglo males indicated 
having committed the offense during the past year. 

Working-Class Females 

A significant difference between Indian and Anglo working-class 
females was found for three of the items — took things from desks 
or lockers at school, beat up someone, and drank when parents or 
guardians were absent. In each case a higher proportion of Indian 
than Anglo females indicated having committed the offense during 
the past year. 

Lower-class Males 

Only one significant difference was found between Indian and 
Anglo lower-class males — skipped school — and this offense was 
committed by a higher proportion of Indian than Anglo males. 
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Lower-Class Females 

A significant difference between Indian and Anglo lower- 
class females was found for nine of the items ~ skipped school , 
disobeyed teacher or school official, signed someone else's 
name to a school excuse, ran away from home, marked on desks, 
etc., put paint on something where it didn't belong, took things 
from desks or lockers at school, took a car without the owner's 
permission, and fought. In each case a higher proportion of 
Indian than Anglo females indicated having committed the offense 
during the past year. 

Convictions 

Tables 9 and 10 present data concerning convictions for 
traffic offenses other than parking violations and offenses 
other than traffic offenses by social class, race and sex. No 
significant differences v/ere found between Indian and Anglo males 
for either type of offense when social class is controlled. The 
data do indicate, however, that a significantly higher percentage 
of Anglo than Indian working-class females have been convicted 
of a traffic offense other than a parking violation; and, a 
significantly higher proportion of Indian than Anglo lower-class 
females have been convicted of an offense other than a traffic 
offense. 

Conclusion 

From the above analysis it is clear that when social class 
is controlled there are few significant differences between Anglo 
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and Indian males* In each case where differences were found, 
a higher proportion of Indian than Anglo males admitted having 
committed the offense during the past year. Thus, the Indian 
male appears to be only slightly more delinquent than the Anglo 
male* 

Among females, working-class Indian youth were found to 
be only slightly more Involved in delinquent acts than Anglo 
females? however, both middle-class and lower-class Indian 
females appear to be considerably more delinquent than middle 
and lower-class Anglos. 
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CHAPTER y 
SUrmRY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Studies based upon official records have consistently found 
a higher delinquency rate among American Indians than the general 
American population. There are, however, a number of problems 
associated with delinquency studies based upon official records. 
Many offenses are never discovered, or if discovered are not 
reported to law enforcement agencies, of if reported are not 
recorded in official records. In addition, nationally only about 
one in five offenses known to the police is cleared through 
arrest; and, it is only when an offense is cleared through arrest 
that the characteristics of the offender are known. Thus, those 
offenses which are recorded in official records and those which 
are cleared through arrest reflect not only the' incidence of 
delinquent behavior in a population but also the manner in which 
the law is administered. 

The present study is based upon a self-report questionnaire 
that was administered to ninth through twelfth grade students at 
Lander Valley High School and VJind River High School in early 
May of 1972. The self -report design of the study obviates the 
problems of studies based on official records mentioned above. 
In addition to background information, the questionnaire contained 
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several items concerning alcohol and drug use and twenty-five 
items dealing with the commission of a variety of delinquent 
acts ranging from juvenile status offenses to felonies • The 
twenty-five deliquency items plus two alcohol items and two drug 
items are analyzed in this rv^port. The analysis focuses on a 
comparison of Indian and Anglo delinquency involvement controlling 
first for sex and then for social class and sex. 

As detailed in Chapters III and IV of this report, there is 
little overall difference in the delinquency involvement of 
Indian and Anglo males — with the notable exception that Indian 
males are more involved than Anglo males in offenses centering 
around the school. On the other hand, the data indicate that 
compared to the Anglo female the Indian female is considerably 
more involved in running away from: home and in a variety of other 
offenses centering around the school, vandalism and assault. 

Other data, contained in Data Book II; A Comparison of 
Indian and Non-Indian belinquency in Wyorning ; also point to 
difficutlies in the relationship between Indian youth and the 
school. Compared to Anglo youth, a significantly higher propor- 
tion of both male and female Indian youth have doubts about 
whether or not they will complete high school, do not plan to 
attend college, feel that they are not as smart as their peers, 
receive lower grades in school, and have dropped out of school. 
Furthermore, Indian males are less involved than Anglo males in 
extracurricular activities; and, a higher proportion of Indian 
than Anglo females consider their classes to be dull and boring. 
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These findings, in addition to those previously presented , leave 
little doubt that there are problems in the relationship of Indian 
youth to the school. Further research should be undertaken to 
ascertain the precise causes of these problems and develop 
solutions to them. 

In conducting research on the relationship between Indian 
youth and the schools it should not be assumed automatically that 
the entire problem lies with discriminatory school perflonnel or 
the policies r progrcuns or general operation of the schools. It 
may be that all or a part of the problem lies here, or that what- 
ever the causes of the problem changes in the schools can miti- 
gate or eliminate it. For example, it may be that, however subtly 
or even unconsciously f some teachers are interacting with or 
acting toward Indian youth in such a way as to produce problems 
in the relationship of Indian youth to the school. If so, these 
attitudes and/or behavior patterns should be identified and 
corrected^ may be, as Dumont and Wax found in their study of 
the Tribal Cherokee (1969), that policies, programs, techniques, 
etc. appropriate in the teaching of white youth, given their 
cultural background, are inappropriate in teaching Indian youth 
from a different cultural background. To complicate matters 
further, it is just possible that the cultural traditions of 
Shoshone and Arapahoe youth are sufficiently different to require 
somewhat different teaching techniques for effective learning to 
take place. If so, these phenomena should be identified and 
appropriate teaching techniques developed* 
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Another possibility is that some white students may display 
anti-Indian attitudes and behavior patterns which make the school 
situation unpleasant for Indian students. 

It is also possible that generalized anti-white attitudes 
among Indian youth developed apart from the school experience 
may carry over into the school situation. As is often the case 
with the police, the schools too may be viewed by members of 
minority groups as representing what is considered to be a repres- 
sive white power structure or establishment. Along this line it 
should be remembered that whether or not grievances Indian youth 
feel that they have against the schools are in fact real (in the 
sense that they accurately reflect empirical reality) , if they 
are perceived to be and defined as real they will be real in 
their consequences. 

Some findings from another study currently being conducted 
by the author are relevant to the above argument. A questionnaire 
completed in October 1973 by fifth through eighth grade students 
at Arapahoe r Mill Creek , Port Washakie and Pavillion schools 
contained the following rather neutral question: "If you could 
change the world in any way you wanted , what change would you 
make?" In response to this question 8.2% of Indian males, 15.6% 
of Indian females, 3.4% of white males, and 6.8% of white females 
made statements to the effect that they wanted true equality for 
minority group peoples in the United States. However, 21.9% of 
Indian males and 15.6% of Indian females in the sample made 
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essentially anti-vhite statements. These were statements such ass 
"Kill all the white people and get their money." "Kick the whites 
out of the U. S." and "Nothing but Indians — no whites." In 
contrast r no white female made an anti-Indian statement and only 
one white male made a statement that could be considered to be 
anti-Indian;, and this statement was included in a longer response 
calling for equality of treatment for Indians s "Treat Indians 
equal, and make tham work for a change." Given the neutrality 
of the question f one suspects that if more direct questions were 
posed the proportion of Indian students indicating anti-white 
sentiments would be even higher. Thus, there is the possibility 
that generalized anti-white feelings felt by many Indian youth 
may carry over into the school situation — affecting both their 
perceptions of it and their adjustment to it. 

Wtiether any of all of the above possibilities underlie the 
current problems between Indian youth and the schools, the 
situation should be researched thoroughly^ and the precipitating 
factors, whatever they are, dealt with forthrightly . Other 
studies have found that the beginnings of a delinquent career are 
often first noticeable in the relationship between the child and 
the school. The implication is that if preventive measures can 
be taken to reduce or eliminate problems between youth — and here, 
particularly Indian youth — and the schools, the development of 
serious delinquency involvement may be forestalled. 

Contrary to what might have been expected on the basis of 
previous studies that relied on official records, the findings 
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did not in general indicate a greater involvement of Indian than 
Anglo youth in illegal drinking. Overall , a significantly higher 
proportion of Anglo males drank and drank more frequently in the 
absence of parents or guardians than • was the case for Indian 
males. Although there is no significant difference in the propor- 
tion of Indian and Anglo females who drank in the absence of 
parents or guardins, Indian females were found to have driank 
under these circumstances more frequently than Anglo females. 
When controls for social class were introduced , no significant 
differences were found between the proportions of Anglo and Indian 
males who had drunk an alcoholic beverage in the absence of 
parents or guardians during the past year. It was found , however , 
that a significantly higher proportion of Indian than Anglo 
working-class females had drunk an alcoholic beverage under these 
conditions. The Analysis controlling for social class also 
revealed that during the past year a significantly higher propor- 
tion of Indian than Anglo working-class males had driven a car 
whil 2 intoxicated. Thus, overall , the findings do not support 
the conclusion that Indian youth are much more involved than anglo 
youth in illegal drinking activities. 

With respect to illegal drug use, a higher proportion of 
Indian than Anglo males had used drugs other than marijuana for 
kicks or pleasure during the past year, and a higher proportion 
of Indian than Anglo females had smoked marijuana. When frequency 
of use was considered , no differences were found between Anglo 
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and Indian males, but Indian females were found to smoke marijuana 
more frequently than Anglo females. 

When controls for social class were introduced , it was found 
that a higher proportion of both middle-class Indian males and 
females had used drugs other than marijuana than was the case 
for their Anglo counterparts. Thus, there is an indication of 
a slightly greater use of drugs by Indian than Anglo youth — but 
the difference is not great. 

With regard to convictions, no significant differences were 
found between Indian and Anglo males for traffic offenses other 
than parking violations or offenses other than traffic offenses. 
Kowever, a significantly higher percentage of Anglo than Indian 
females had been convicted of a traffic offense other than a 
parking violation and a significantly higher percentage of Indian 
than Anglo females had been convicted of an offense other than a 
traffic offense. VJhen controls for social class were introduced, 
again no significant differences were found between Indian and 
Anglo males; however, it v;as found that a significantly higher 
percentage of Anglo than Indian working-^class females had been 
convicted of a traffic offense other than a parking violation, 
and a significantly higher proportion of Indian than Anglo lower- 
class females had been convicted of an offense other than a 
traffic offense. 

Finally, it should be noted again that this report has 
focused on differences between the delinquency involvement of 
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Anglo and Indian youth. Examination of the data indicates that 
a high proportion of both Anglo and Indian youth of both sexes 
and all social class levels have engaged in a variety of delinquent 
acts. Although the majority of the acts are relatively minor, 
many youth have engaged in what are considered to be serious 
offenses under Wyoming statutes. 
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PART I 

1. Age 2. Mal e Fanale^ 

4. Haligious Preference 

P rotestant 

C atholic 

Jewish 



Jtontion 

"other (Please specify) 



Appendix A 
qUESTIQNi\!AIRE 

3. Grade in School 



5. Attendance at religious services 



Jit least once a week 
"Several times a month 
[Several times a year 
[Once or twice a year 
"Ifesver 



6. Race 

W hite (Anglo) 

W hite (Spanish-American-Chicano) 
Black 

A merican Indian 
Oriental 

O ther (please specify) 



8. Do you plan to graduate fron high 
school? 

D efinitely yes 
P robably yes 
N ot sure 
P robably not 
Definitely not 



11. Family Background 

I live vdth both parents 

I live vdth my mother 

^ I live vdth ity father 

I live mth step parents 

Other (Please specify) 



13. Vlhat is your father's occupation? 
Please be as specific as possible. 



7. If you are an American Indian, of 
what tribe are you a member? 

Stoshone 

A rapahoe 

Other (Please specify) 



9. Do you plan to att^ college? 

Definitely yes 

P robably yes 
N ot sure 
P robably not 
Definitely not 



10. T'lhat kind of job do you expect to get 
\rtien you finish your schooling? 



12. My parents are 

M arried and living together 
S eparated 

D ivorced and not remarried 
D ivorced and only father remarried 
D ivorced and only mother remarried 
D ivorced and both remarried 
O ther' (Please specify) 



m 

15. If your mother works outside the heme, Y es^ Full-time 
v*iat is her occi^Jation? Yes, part-time 

l<to 



14. Does your mother work outside tiie home? 
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16. What is the last year of school your father oonpleted? 

less than 7 years of school 

7 - 9 years of school 

10 - .11 years of school but did not graduate from high school 

g raduated from high school 

c oftpleted at least one year of colleger but did not gradiiate 
g raduated from a college or university witii a B.A. , B.S.^ or similar degree 
post gradiiate or professional training which led to a graduate degree 

17. What is the last year of school your mother coitpleted? 

less than 7 years of school 

7-9 years of school 

^ 10 - 11 years of school but did not graduate from high school 

g raduated from high school 

^^jroirpleted at least one year of college , but did not graduate 

^g raduated from a college or university vath a B.A. , B.S., or similar degree 
post graduate or professional training vMch led to a graduate degree 

18. Did you ever vzin an a^'jard at school? 19. During the past year, how many extra 

ciirricular activities did you parti- 

No cipate in? 

YeSr once 

Yesr more than once o ne f oijr 

t wo five 

three more than five 



20. What grades did you receive the last -marking period? 



21. How many different jobs have you held in your lifetime? 

22. Have you ever been fixed from a 20. Have you ever dropped out of school? 
job?^ 

^ Yes Ifo 

No Y es, once 

Y es, more than once 

24. During the past year, have you ever skipped a vSiole day of school? 

N o Y es If yes, how many times? 

25. During the past year, have you ever come to school in the morning and then 
skipped one or more classes later in the day \vithout permission? 

Yes No If yes, how many tiires? 

26. How smart do you feel you are in ccrparison vath others your own age? 

s marter than average 
a vsrage 
less smart than average 

27. What do you think that your chancaa ar€ o£ ^tt^ininof your woat-ijonal (job) 
aspiraticaas or goaJs? 

better than average 
a verage 

l ess than average 
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28. How vABll do you get along vath 
your father? 

less well than average 

a verage 
better than average 

30. Would you "fink" to parents? 
definitely yes 

p robably yes 
probably no 

d efinitely no 

32. Would you "fink" to police? 
definitely yes 

p robably yes 

p robably no 
definitely no 



34. Would you hide a friend in trouble 
vdth the law? 

d efinitely yes 

p robably yes 

p robably no 
definitely no 

36. If you were going to church, would 
you go mess around vath your 
friends instead? 

definitely yes 

probably yes 

p robably no 
d efinitely no 

38. Would you skip school vath friends? 
definitely yes 

p robably yes 

p robably no 
definitely no 



29. 
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How ;vell do you get along vdth your 
mother? 

less well than average 
average 

better than average 



31. 



Would you "fink" 
definitely yes 



to teachers? 



p robably yes 
p robably no 
definitely no 



33. Would you hide a 
away from hone? 
definitely yes 

p robably yes 

p robably no 



friend vto had run 



definitely no 



35. 



If you were watching TV, would you go 
iness around with friends instead? 
d efinitely yes 
p robably yes 
p robably no 
d efinitely no 

37. If you ware doing hanework, would you 
go mess around with friends instead? 
d efinitely yes 
p robably yes 
p robably no 
definitely no 



39. Would you break into a place and stead 
seme stuff with friends? 
d efinitely yes 
p robably yes 
p robably no 
definitely no 



40. Wo\iLd you go steal gas with friends? 41. Would you do scmsthing your parents had 
d efinitely yes told you never to do with friends? 

p robably yes definitely yes 

p robably no p robably yes 

definitely no p rcA)ably no 

d efinitely no 

PART II 

FOR EftCil OP THE QUESTIONS IN PART II, PIEASE IH3ICaTE HOW f4ANY TIMES YOU HAVE 
ENGAGED IN THE TYPE OF ACTION INDICATED DURING THE PAST YEAR. 



42. T-flialked on scrae grass, yards, or fields v*iere you weren't stipposed to: 
o ne or twD times 

t hree or four times m ore than ten times 

five to ten times ncme 
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43« Harked with a pen, pencil, loiifc* 
or chalk on waJ 18, sidewalks, or 
dosks: 

n one 

one cr two tixnas 

t hree or four times 
^five to ten timss 
^ m ore than five times 

45. Brolcen out any windows: 
n one 

o ne or two times 
t hree or four times 
f ive to ten times 
m pre than ten times 

47* Put paint on anything you weren't 
suf^posed to be paintii>g: 
n one 

o ne or two times 
t hree or four times 

five to ten times 

m care than ten times 

49« Let air out of scmebody's tires: 
n one 

o ne or two tiroes 
three or four times 
f ive to ten times 
m ore than ten times 

51. Purposely said mean things to 

soneone to get bade for scmething 
they had done to you: 
n one 

o ne or two times 
t hree or four times 

five to ten times 

m ore than ten times 

53 « Disobeyed teachers , school offi- 
cials, cr others \iho told you 
v4iat to do: 
n one 

o ne or two times 
t hree or four times 
f ive to ten times 
m ore than ten tiroes 

55. Made anonymous phone cadis just 
to annoy the people j-ou railed s 
n one 

o ne or two times 
t hree or four tiroes 
f ive to ten times 
more than ten tiroes 



44. Olmswn eggs, tomatoes, garbage, or 
anything else like this at any person 
house or building: 
h one 

o ne or two times 
t hree or four times 
f ive to ten times 
m ore than ten times 

46. Broken dorai anything such as fences, or 
a flower bed, or a clothesline: 
n one 

o ne or tWD times 
t hree or four times 
f ive to ten times 
m ore than ten times 

48. Broken out any light iiulbs on the 
street or elsetdiere: 
n one 

o ne or two times 
t hree or four tiroes 

five to ten times 

m ore than ten times 

50. Disobeyed your parents: 
n one 

o ne or tWD times 
t hree or four times 
f ive to ten times 
m ore than ten times 

52. Had a fight with one other person in 
vAiich you hit each other or wrestled: 
n one 

o ne or two times 
t hree or four times 
f ive to ten times 
m ore tlian ten times 

54* Defied parents' authorily to their 
face: 
n one 

o ne or two times 
t hree or four times 
f ive to ten tiroes 
m ore than ten times 

56. "Beat up" anybody^ 3ji a fight: 
none 



one or two times 
Jthree or four times 
JEive to ten times 
"more than ten times 
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57. Signed somebody's name other than 
your own to an excxise for absence 
from school: 
n one 

o ne or two times 
t hree or four times 

five to ten times 

m ore than ten times 
59. Taken things from someone else's 
desk or locker at school that the 
person WDuld not ivant you to takes 
n one 

o ne or tvjo times 
t hree or foxar times 

five to ten times 

m ore than ten times 

61* T&ken a car for a ride without the 
owner's permission: 
n one 

o ne or two times 
t hree or four times 

five to ten times 

m ore than ten times 

63. Run away from home; 
n one 

o ne or tvo times 
t hree or four times 
f ive to ten times 
more than ten times 
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58 • Taken little tilings (worth less than 
$2) that you were not supposed to 
takes 
n one 

o ne or two times 
t hree or four times 

five to ten times 

m ore than ten times 
60, Taken things of value (between $2 and 
$50) that you were not si:5^x>sed to 
takes 
n one 

o ne or two times 
t hree or four times 
f ive to ten times 
m ore than ten times 

62. Taken things of large value (over $50) s 
n one 

o ne or two times 
t hree or four times 
f ive to ten times 
m ore than ten times 

64. Driven a car without a driver's license 
or permits 
n one 

o ne or twD times 
t hree or four times 

five to ten times 

more than ten times 



65. During the past year^ did you ever 66. During the past year, have you ever 



smoke pot (marijuana)? 
Vo, never 

Jfesr one or two times 
JfeSr three or fbur times 
Jfes, five to ten times 
"Yes, more tlian ten times 



used any other drugj for pleasure or 
kicks? 
J5o, never 

Jfes, one or two times 
Jfes, three or four times 
Jfes, five to ten times 
"Yes, more than ten times 



67. If you used any drugs for pleasure or kicks during the past year, please list 
the drugs you used and the number of times yea used each: 



68. If you smoked marijuana or vised other dnigs fear pleasure or kicks, did you 
usually do thiss 
a lone 

w ith one friend 

with tMQ friends 

w ith more than two firiends 

O 
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69. ¥lavB you ever been found guilty of a traffic offense other than a parking violation'. 
Yes no ' 

70. Have you e-zer been found guilty of an offense other than a traffic offense? 
Yes 1^ 

71. How do you think that most of your fellow students feel about the drinking of 
alcoholic beverages by high school students when adults are not present? 
strongly apprxwe slightly disapprove 

m oderately approve m oderately disapprove 
slightly apprcwe strongly disapprove 

72. Hcfw do you personally feel about the drinking of alcoholic beverages by high 
school students When adults are not present? 

strongly appjiove jslightly disapprove 

m oderately approve m oderately dis^^prove 
slightly approve strongly disapprove ^ 



73. VJhat do you think that the legal age should be for purchasing and drinking beer? 



74. Ttet do you think that the legal age should be for purchasing and drinking wine? 



75. Vlhat do you think that the legal age should be for ptirchasing and drinking hard 
liquor (gin,, v^skey, etc.)? 

76. During the past year, have your friends ever attempted to influence you to drink 
an alcoholic beverage when adults were not present? 

NOr never Y es, five to ten times 

YeS/ one or two times Yes, more than ten times 

Yes, tliree or four times 



77. If your friends have attempted to influence you to drink an alcoholic beverage 
when adults were not present, how did they try to influence you? 



78. Have your parents ever attenpted to influence you not to driiik alcoholic bever- 
ages under any circumstances \i^tsoever? 

N o, never 

Y es, one or two tiroes Y es, five to ten times 
Yes, three or four times Yes, more than ten . times 

79. Have your parents ever attempted to influence you not to drink alcoholic bever- 
ages when they are not present? 

N o, never 

Y es, one or two times Yes, five to ten times 

Yes, three or four times Yes, more than ten times 



80. Do your parents usually keep wine, beer or hard liquor in the home? 

Yes, most of the tine 

Y es, occasionally 
N o, never 

O 
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81. How often does your father drink alcoholic beverages? 

d oes not drink at all i :wo or tliree times a month 

once or twice a year one or two times a week 



several tiines a year t hree or four times a week 

a bout once a month m ore than four times a we^ 

82. How often does your mother dririk alcoholic beverages? 

d oes not ^ drink at all ^ two cr three times a month 

o nce or twice a year o ne or two times a week 

several times a year t hree or four tiirves a week 

a bout once a month m ore than four times a week. 

83. Please indicate how you feel about this statement; "Most of ray classes are dull 
and boring.'^ 

s trongly agree m oderately disagree 
m oderately agree strongly disagree 

84. With my parents, I can discuss: 

n early all kinds of problems s ome Idjids of problens 

m ost kinds of problems f ew kinds of problems 

85. Do any of your three closest friends drink alcoholic beverages \iiien adults are 
not present? Yes N b 

86. Did you drink an alcoholic beverage at any time during the past year? 
No, never 

Y es, one or two times Yes, five to ten times 

Y es, three or four times Yes, more than ten times 

IF YCU ANSWERED YES TO QUESTION NUMBER 86, PLEASE SKIP-TO QUESTION NUMBER 88 AND COM- 
PLBIE THE REST OF THE 0JESTIONNRIRE. 

IF YOU ANSWERED NO TO QUESTION NUTIBER 86, PLEASE ANSWER THE POLLCX^JING CPESTION BUT DO 
NOT ANSWER THE REST OF THE QUESTIONS ON TTIE QUESnONI^RE. 

87. People vgho do not drink wine, beer or liquor give different reasons for not 
drinking. Please cheak all of the reasons listed below vMch you feel are 
iirportant reasons why you do not drink wine, beer or liquor. 

b ecause of danger to health b ecause ny family disapproves 

b ecause of religious reasons because friends disapprove 

because it is morally wrong b ecaxise it makes me feel "out of control' 

b ecause it dulls ny senses b ecause it makes me dissatisfied with 

b ecause of a bad experience with it^self 

drinking Other (Please specify) 



88. Do you ever drink alcoholic beverages at home whenr your parents are present? 

Jto 

Yes, occasionally 



Y es, frequently 

89. On v*iat occasicxis do you drink alcoholic beverages at home vdien a parent or 
guardian is present? '_ 
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90. During the past year, how many tiites did you drink an alcoholic beverage when a 
parent or guardian \'ms not present? 

n one 

o ne or two times five to ten times 

t hree or four times n ore than ten tirres 

91. If you drink alcoholic beverages when adults are not present , how do you usually 
obtain these beverages? 



92. If you drink alcoholic beverages when adults are not present r vAiere and with whom 
do you usually drink? 



^93. During the past year, how many times have you "felt high" as a result of drinking? 
> n one 

one or tvio times five to ten times 



t hree or four times m ore than ten times 

94. During the past year, how many times have you been "drunk" as a result of drinking? 
n one 

one or two times five to ten times 

three or four times more than ten times 



95. During the past year, how many times have you been "sick" as a resalt of drinking? 
n one 

one or ta-x) times five to ten times 



t hree or four times more tlian ten tiires 

96. During the past year, how rnnny times have you "passed out" as a result of drinking? 
n one 

o ne or two times five to ten times 

three or four times more than ten times 



97. During the past year, how many times have you experienced a loss of memory for 

a brief period as a result of drinking? 
none 

o ne or two times five to ten times 

three or four times more than ten times 



98. During the past year, hCM many times liave you been stopped by the police as a 
result of drinking? 

99. During the past year, how many times did you drive a car after you had had a good 
bit to drink? 

100. Have you ever had an accident mth a car after you had been drinking? 

Y es No 

101. How many times have you gotten into trouble with your parents as a result of 
drinking? 

n ever 

once or twice 



several times 
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Drinking is inportant to people for different reasons. Think about your cwn reasons 
for drinking and check all the things listed below ^*iich make you feel like having 
a drink or viiich are things about drinking that are iiiportant to youv 

n iakes get-togethers fun 

f eeling lonely 
it makes you feel peaceful 

m akes you worry less about \f*at others are thinking about you 

it's a pleasant vay to celebrate 

to change your perspective on* things 

;just to have a good time 

just for the e3$)erience 

b ecause it's a pleasant recreation 
pust because it's fun 

f or religious reasons 

helps you forget you are not the kind of person you vrould like to be 

it enhances your senses 

m akes you feel less shy 

a dds a certain warmth to social occasions . 
feeling under pressure 



jLt helps you mderstand yourself 
jLt"s a nice vay to celebrate special occasions 
jnakes you feel rtore satisfied with yourself 
jnakes dinner dates out seem more ^)ecial 
jEeeling mad 

jnakes the future seem brighter 

jLt helps you understajid others 

[because you would rather feel "high" than "straight" 

Jbo get your miiKl off problems at hanne or school or vrork 

"because it puts you "in tune" with nature 

[because it's enjoyable to join wit^i people vto are enjoying themselves 

jLt makes you a better person 

jLt's often part of a congenial social activity 

"gives you more confidence in yourself 

"other (Please specify) 



THfiNK YOU FOR YOUR ODOPEPATIOM WITH THIS STUDY 



